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MARK TWAIN: AN INQUIRY* 

BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



I. 

So far as I know Mr. Clemens is the first writer to use in ex- 
tended writing the fashion we all use in thinking, and to set down 
the thing that comes into his mind without fear or favor of the 
thing that went before, or the thing that may be about to follow. 
I, for instance, in putting this paper together, am anxious to ob- 
serve some sort of logical order, to discipline such impressions and 
notions as I have of the subject into a coherent body which 
shall march column- wise to a conclusion obvious if not inevitable 
from the start. But Mr. Clemens, if he were writing it, would 
not be anxious to do any such thing. He would take whatever 
offered itself to his hand out of that mystical chaos, that divine 
ragbag, which we call the mind, and leave the reader to look after 
relevancies and sequences for himself. These there might be, but 
not of that hard and fast sort which I am eager to lay hold of, 
and the result would at least be satisfactory to the author, who 
would have shifted the whole responsibility to the reader, with 
whom it belongs, at least as much as with the author. In other 
words, Mr. Clemens uses in work on the larger scale the method 
of the elder essayists, and you know no more where you are going 
to bring up in " The Innocents Abroad " or " Following the 
Equator" than in an essay of Montaigne. The end you ar- 
rive at is the end of the book, and j'ou reach it amused but edi- 
fied, and sorry for nothing but to be there. You have noted 
the author's thoughts, but not his order of thinking; be has not 
attempted to trace the threads of association between the things 
that have followed one another ; his reason, not his logic, has con- 
vinced you, or father it has persuaded you, for you have not been 
•Reprinted from The Nobth American Review, February, 1901. 
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brought under conviction. It is not certain that this method is 
of design with Mr. Clemens; that might spoil it; and possibly he 
will be as much surprised as any one to know that it is his meth- 
od. It is imaginable that he pursues it from no wish but to 
have pleasure of his work, and not to fatigue either himself 
or his reader; and his method may be the secret of his vast 
popularity, but it cannot be the whole secret of it. Any one may 
compose a scrap-book, and offer it to the public with nothing of 
Mark Twain's good fortune. Everything seems to depend upon 
the nature of the scraps, after all; his scraps might have been 
consecutively arranged, in a studied order, and still have im- 
mensely pleased; but there is no doubt that people like things 
that have at least the appearance of not having been drilled into 
line. Life itself has that sort of appearance as it goes on; it is 
an essay with moments of drama in it rather than a drama; it is 
a lesson, with the precepts appearing haphazard, and not precept 
upon precept; it is a school, but not always a schoolroom; it is a 
temple, but the priests are not always in their sacerdotal robes; 
sometimes they are eating the sacrifice behind the altar and pour- 
ing the libations for the god through the channels of their dusty 
old throats. An instinct of something chaotic, ironic, empiric in 
the order of experience seems to have been the inspiration of our 
humorist's art, and what finally remains with the reader, after 
ail the joking and laughing, is not merely the feeling of having 
had a mighty good time, but the conviction that he has got the 
worth of his money. He has not gone through the six hundred 
pages of "' The Innocents Abroad " or " Following the Equator " 
without having learned more of the world as the writer saw it 
than any but the rarest traveller is able to show for his travel ; and 
possibly with his average practical American public, which was his 
first tribunal, and must always be his court of final appeal, Mark 
Twain justified himself for being so delightful by being so in- 
structive. If this bold notion is admissible, it seems the moment 
to say that no writer ever imparted information more inoffen- 
sively. 

But his great charm is his absolute freedom in a region where 
most of us are fettered and shackled by immemorial convention. 
He saunters out into the trim world of letters, and lounges across 
its neatly kept paths, and walks about on the grass at will, in spite 
of all the signs that have been put up from the beginning of 
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literature, warning people of dangers and penalties for the slight- 
est trespass. 

One of the characteristics I observe in him is his single-minded 
use of words, which he employs as Grant did to express the plain, 
straight meaning their common acceptance has given them, with 
no regard to their structural significance or their philological 
implications. He writes English as if it were a primitive and 
not a derivative language, without Gothic or Latin or Greek 
behind it, or German and French beside it. The result is the 
English in which the most vital works of English literature are 
cast, rather than the English of Milton, and Thackeray, and Mr. 
Henry James. I do not say that the English of the authors last 
named is less than vital, but only that it is not the most vital. It 
is scholarly and conscious; it knows who its grandfather was; it 
has the refinement and subtlety of an old patriciate. You will 
not have with it the widest suggestion, the largest human feeling, 
or perhaps the loftiest reach of imagination, but you will have the 
keen joy that exquisite artistry in words can alone impart, and 
that you will not have in Mark Twain. What you will have in 
him is a style which is as personal, as biographical as the style of 
any one who has written, and expresses a civilization whose 
courage of the chances, the preferences, the duties, is not the 
measure of its essential modesty. It has a tiling to say, and 
it says it in the word that may be the first, or second, or third 
choice, but will not be the instrument of the most fastidious ear, 
the most delicate and exacting sense, though it will be the word 
that surely and strongly conveys intention from the author's mind 
to the reader's. It is the Abraham Lincolnian word, not the 
Charles Sumnerian; it is American, Western. 

II. 

Now that Mark Twain has become a fame so world-wide, we 
should be in some danger of forgetting, but for his help, how en- 
tirely American he is, and we have already forgotten, perhaps, 
how truly Western he is, though his work, from first to last, is 
always reminding us of the fact. But here I should like to dis- 
tinguish. It is not alone in its generous humor, with more hon- 
est laughter in it than humor ever had in the world till now, 
that his work is so Western. Any one who has really known 
the West (and really to know it one must have lived it), is 
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dware of the profoundly serious, the almost tragical strain which 
is the fundamental tone in the movement of such music as it has. 
Up to a certain point, in the presence of the mystery which we 
call life, it trusts and hopes and laughs ; beyond that it doubts and 
fears, but it does not cry. It is more likely to laugh again, and in 
the work of Mark Twain there is little of the pathos which is 
supposed to be the ally of humor, little suffusion of apt tears from 
the smiling eyes. It is too sincere for that sort of play; and if 
after the doubting and the fearing it laughs again, it is with a 
suggestion of that resentment which youth feels when the disil- 
lusion from its trust and hope comes, and which is the grim sec- 
ond mind of the West in the presence of the mystery. It is not so 
much the race effect as the region effect; it is not the Anglo- 
American finding expression ; it is the Westerner, who is not more 
thoroughly the creature of circumstances, of conditions, but far 
more dramatically their creature, than any prior man. He found 
himself placed in them and under them, so near to a world in 
which the natural and primitive was obsolete, that while he could 
not escape them, neither could he help challenging them. The 
inventions, the appliances, the improvements of the modern world 
invaded the hoary eld of his rivers and forests and prairies, and 
while he was still a pioneer, a hunter, a trapper, he found himself 
confronted with the financier, the scholar, the gentleman. They 
seemed to him, with the world they represented, at first very 
droll, and he laughed. Then they set him thinking, and as he 
never was afraid of anything, he thought over the whole field, 
and demanded explanations of all his prepossessions, of equality, 
of humanity, of representative government and revealed religion. 
When they had not their answers ready, without accepting the 
conventions of the modern world as solutions or in any manner 
final, he laughed again, not mockingly, but patiently, compassion- 
ately. Such, or somewhat like this, was the genesis and evolution 
of Mark Twain. 

Missouri was Western, but it was also Southern, not only in 
the institution of slavery, to the custom and acceptance of which 
Mark Twain was born and bred without any applied doubt of its 
divinity, but in the peculiar social civilization of the older South 
from which his native State was settled. It would be reaching 
too far out to claim that American humor, of the now prevailing 
Western type, is of Southern origin, but without staying to at- 
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tempt it I will say that I think the fact could be established ; and 
I think one of the most notably Southern traits of Mark Twain's 
humor is its power of seeing the fun of Southern seriousness, 
but this vision did not come to him till after his liberation from 
neighborhood in the vaster far West. He was the first, if not the 
only man of his section, to betray a consciousness of the grotesque 
absurdities in the Southern inversion of the civilized ideals in be- 
half of slavery, which must have them upside down in order to 
walk over them safely. No American of Northern birth or breed- 
ing could have imagined the spiritual struggle of Huck Finn 
in deciding to help the negro Jim to his freedom, even though 
he should be forever despised as a negro thief in his native town, 
and perhaps eternally lost through the blackness of his sin. No 
Northerner could have come so close to the heart of a Kentucky 
feud, and revealed it so perfectly, with the whimsicality playing 
through its carnage, or could have so brought us into the presence 
of the sardonic comi-tragedy of the squalid little river town 
where the storekeeping magnate shoots down his drunken tor- 
mentor in the arms of the drunkard's daughter, and then cows 
with bitter mockery the mob that comes to lynch him. The strict 
religiosity compatible in the Southwest with savage precepts of 
conduct is something that could make itself known in its amusing 
contrast only to the native Southwesterner, and the revolt against 
it is as constant in Mark Twain as the enmity to New England 
orthodoxy is in Dr. Holmes. But he does not take it with such 
serious resentment as Dr. Holmes is apt to take his inherited 
Puritanism, and it may be therefore that he is able to do it more 
perfect justice, and impart it more absolutely. At any rate, there 
are no more vital passages in his fiction than those which embody 
character as it is affected for good as well as evil by the severity 
of the local Sunday-schooling and church-going. 

III. 

I find myself, in spite of the discipline I intend for this paper, 
speaking first of the fiction, which by no means came first in Mark 
Twain's literary development. It is true that his beginnings were 
in short sketches, more or less inventive, and studies of life in 
which he let his imagination play freely ; but it was not till he had 
written " Tom Sawyer " that he could be called a novelist. Even 
now I think he should rather be called a romancer, though such 
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a book as " Huckleberry Finn " takes itself out of the order of 
romance and places itself with the great things in picaresque 
fiction. Still it is more poetic than picaresque, and of a deeper 
psychology. The probable and credible soul that the author di- 
vines in the son of the town drunkard is one which we might each 
own brother, and the art which portrays this nature at first 
hand in the person and language of the hero, without pose or 
affectation, is fine art. In the boy's history the author's fancy 
works realistically to an end as high as it has reached elsewhere, 
if not higher; and I who like " The Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur's Court" so much have half a mind to give my whole 
heart to " Huckleberry Finn." 

Both " Huckleberry Finn " and " Tom Sawyer " wander in epi- 
sodes loosely related to the main story, but they are of a closer and 
more logical advance from the beginning to the end than the 
fiction which preceded them, and which I had almost forgotten to 
name before them. We owe to " The Gilded Age " a type in 
Colonel Mulberry Sellers which is as likely to endure as any 
fictitious character of our time. It embodies the sort of Ameri- 
canism which survived through the Civil War, and characterized 
in its boundlessly credulous, fearlessly adventurous, unconsciously 
burlesque excess the period of political and economic expansion 
which followed the war. Colonel Sellers was, in some rough sort, 
the America of that day, which already seems so remote, and is 
best imaginable through him. Yet the story itself was of the 
fortuitous structure of what may be called the autobiographical 
books, such as " The Innocents Abroad " and " Eoughing It." Its 
desultory and accidental character was heightened by the co- 
operation of Mr. Clemens's fellow humorist, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and such coherence as it had was weakened by the diverse 
qualities of their minds and their irreconcilable ideals in lit- 
erature. These never combined to a sole effect or to any variety 
of effects that left the reader very clear what the story was all 
about; and yet from the cloudy solution was precipitated at least 
one character which, as I have said, seems of as lasting substance 
and lasting significance as any which the American imagination 
has evolved from the American environment. 

If Colonel Sellers is Mr. Clemens's supreme invention, as it 
seems to me, I think that his " The Connecticut Yankee " is his 
greatest achievement in the way of a greatly imagined and sym- 
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metrically developed romance. Of all the fanciful schemes in fic- 
tion it pleases me most, and I give myself with absolute delight to 
its notion of a keen East Hartford Yankee finding himself, by a 
retroactionary spell, at the court of King Arthur of Britain, and 
becoming part of the sixth century with all the customs and ideas 
of the nineteenth in him and about him. The field for humaniz- 
ing satire which this scheme opens is illimitable; but the ultimate 
achievement, the last poignant touch, the most exquisite triumph 
of the book, is the return of the Yankee to his own century, with 
his look across the gulf of the ages at the period of which he had 
been a part and his vision of the sixth-century woman he had 
loved holding their child in her arms. 

It is a great fancy, transcending in aesthetic beauty the in- 
vention in " The Prince and Pauper," with all the delightful and 
affecting implications of that charming fable, and excelling the 
heartrending story in which Joan of Arc lives and prophesies and 
triumphs and suffers. She is, indeed, realized to the modern sense 
as few figures of the past have been realized in fiction; and is 
none the less of her time and of all time because her supposititious 
historian is so recurrently of ours. After Sellers, and Huck Finn, 
and Tom Sawyer, and the Connecticut Yankee she is the author's 
finest creation; and if he had succeeded in portraying no other 
woman nature, he would have approved himself its fit interpreter 
in her. I do not think he succeeds so often with that nature as 
with the boy nature or the man nature, apparently because it does 
not interest him so much. He will not trouble himself to make 
women talk like women at all times; oftentimes they talk too 
much like him, though the simple, homely sort express themselves 
after their kind; and Mark Twain does not always write men's 
dialogue so well as he might. He is apt to burlesque the lighter 
eolloquiality, and it is only in the more serious and most tragical 
junctures that his people utter themselves with veracious sim- 
plicity and dignity. That great, burly fancy of his is always 
tempting him to the exaggeration which is the condition of so 
much of his personal humor, but which when it invades the drama 
spoils the illusion. The illusion renews itself in the great mo- 
ments, but I wish it could be kept infract in the small, and I blame 
him that he does not rule his fancy better. His imagination is 
always dramatic in its conceptions, but not always in its expres- 
sions; the talk of his people is often inadequate caricature in the 
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ordinary exigencies, and his art contents itself with makeshift in 
the minor action. Even in " Huck Finn," so admirably propor- 
tioned and honestly studied, you find a piece of lawless extrava- 
gance hurled in, like the episode of the two strolling actors in the 
flat-boat ; their «broad burlesque is redeemed by their final tragedy 
— a prodigiously real and moving passage — but the friend of the 
book cannot help wishing the burlesque was not there. One 
laughs and then despises oneself for laughing, and this is not what 
Mark Twain often makes you do. There are things in him that 
shock, and more things that we think shocking, but this may not 
be so much because of their nature as because of our want of 
naturalness; they wound our conventions rather than our con- 
victions. As most women are more the subjects of convention 
than men, his humor is not for most women; but I have a theory 
that when women like it they like it far beyond men. Its very 
excess must satisfy that demand of their insatiate nerves for some- 
thing that there is enough of ; but I offer this conjecture with in- 
stant readiness to withdraw it under correction. What I feel 
rather surer of is that there is something finally feminine in the 
inconsequence of his ratiocination, and bis beautiful confidence 
that we shall be able to follow him to his conclusion in all those 
turnings and twistings and leaps and bounds, by which his mind 
carries itself to any point but that he seems aiming at. Men, in 
fact, are born of women, and possibly Mark Twain owes his lit- 
erary method to the colloquial style of some far ancestress who 
was more concerned in getting there, and amusing herself on the 
way, than in ordering her steps. 

Possibly also it is to this ancestress that he owes the instinct 
of right and wrong which keeps him clear as to the conditions that 
formed him and their injustice. Slavery in a small Missouri 
Eiver town could not have been the dignified and patriarchal in- 
stitution which Southerners of the older South are fond of remem- 
bering or imagining. In the second generation from Virginia 
ancestry of this sort, Mark Twain was born to the common neces- 
sity of looking out for himself, and while making himself prac- 
tically of another order of things he felt whatever was fine in the 
old and could regard whatever was ugly and absurd more toler- 
antly, more humorously than those who bequeathed him their 
enmity to it. Fortunately for him, and for us who were to enjoy 
his humor, he came to his intellectual consciousness in a world so 
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large and free and. safe that he could be fair to any wrong while 
seeing the right so unfailingly; and nothing is finer in him than 
his gentleness with the error which is simply passive and negative. 
He gets fun out of it, of course, but he deals almost tenderly with 
it, and hoards his violence for the superstitions and traditions 
which are arrogant and active. His pictures of that old river 
town, Southwestern life, with its faded and tattered aristocratic 
ideals and its squalid democratic realities, are pathetic, while they 
are so unsparingly true and so inapologetically and unaffectedly 
faithful. 

The West, when it began to put itself into literature, could do 
so without the sense, or the apparent sense, of any older or politer 
world outside of it; whereas the Bast was always looking fear- 
fully over its shoulder at Europe, and anxious to account for 
itself as well as represent itself. No such anxiety as this entered 
Mark Twain's mind, and it is not claiming too much for the 
Western influence upon American literature to say that the final 
liberation of the East from this anxiety in due to the West, and 
to its ignorant courage or its indifference to its difference from 
the rest of the world. It would not claim to be superior, as the 
South did, but it could claim. to be humanly equal, or rather it 
would make no claim at all, but would simply be, and what it was, 
show itself without holding itself responsible for not being some- 
thing else. 

The Western boy of forty or fifty years ago grew up so close 
to the primeval woods or fields that their inarticulate poetry be- 
came part of his being, and he was apt to deal simply and un- 
critically with literature when he turned to it, as he dealt with 
nature. He took what he wanted, and left what he did not like; 
he used it for the playground, not the workshop of his spirit. 
Something like this I find true of Mark Twain in peculiar and 
uncommon measure. I do not see any proof in his books that he 
wished at any time to produce literature, or that he wished to 
reproduce life. When filled up with an experience that deeply in- 
terested him, or when provoked by some injustice or absurdity 
that intensely moved him, he burst forth, and the outbreak might 
be altogether humorous, but it was more likely to be humorous 
with a groundswell of seriousness carrying it profoundly forward. 
In all there is something curiously, not very definably, elemental, 
which again seems to me Western. He behaves himself as if he 
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were the first man who was ever up against the proposition in 
hand. He deals as newly, for instance, with the relations of 
Shelley to his wife, and with as personal and direct an indigna- 
tion as if they had never attracted critical attention before ; and 
this is the mind or the mood which he brings to all literature. 
Life is another affair with him; it is not a discovery, not a sur- 
prise; every one else knows how it is; but here is a new world, and 
he explores it with a ramping joy, and shouts for the reader to 
come on and see how, in spite of all the lies about it, it is the same 
old world of men and women, with really nothing in it but their 
passions and prejudices and hypocrisies. At heart he was always 
deeply and essentially romantic, and once must have expected life 
itself to be a fairy dream. When it did not turn out so he found 
it tremendously amusing still, and his expectation not the least 
amusing thing in it, but without rancor, without grudge or bit- 
terness in his disillusion, so that his latest word is as sweet as his 
first. He is deeply and essentially romantic in his literary con- 
ceptions, but when it comes to working them out he is helplessly 
literal and real ; he is the impassioned lover, the helpless slave of 
the concrete. For this reason, for his wish, his necessity, first to 
ascertain his facts, his logic is as irresistible as his laugh. 

IV. 
All life seems, when he began to find it out, to have the look 
of a vast joke, whether the joke was on him or on his fellow be- 
ings, or if it may be expressed without any irreverence, on their 
common creator. But it was never wholly a joke, and it was not 
long before his literature began to own its pathos. The sense of 
this is not very apparent in " Innocents Abroad," but in " Sough- 
ing It " we began to be distinctly aware of it, and in the successive 
books it is constantly imminent, not as a clutch at the heart- 
strings, but as a demand of common justice, common sense, the 
feeling of proportion. It is not sympathy with the under dog 
merely as under dog that moves Mark Twain; for the under dog 
is sometimes rightfully under. But the probability is that it is 
wrongfully under, and has a claim to your inquiry into the case 
which you cannot ignore without atrocity. Mark Twain nevei 
ignores it ; I know nothing finer in him than his perception thai 
in this curiously contrived mechanism men suffer for their sor- 
rows rather of tener than they suffer for their sins ; and when they 
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suffer for their sorrows they have a right not only to our pity, but 
to our help. He always gives his help, even when he seems to leave 
the pity to others, and it may be safely said that no writer has 
dealt with so many phases of life with more unfailing justice. 
There is no real telling how any one comes to be what he is; all 
speculation concerning the fact is more or less impudent or futile 
conjecture; but it is conceivable that Mark Twain took from his 
early environment the custom of clairvoyance in things in which 
most humorists are purblind, and that, being always in the pres- 
ence of the under dog, he came to feel for him as under with him. 
If the knowledge and vision of slavery did not tinge all life with 
potential tragedy, perhaps it was this which lighted in the future 
humorist the indignation at injustice which glows in his page. 
His indignation relieves itself as often as not in a laugh; injus- 
tice is the most ridiculous thing in the world, after all, and in- 
dignation with it feels its own absurdity. 

It is supposable, if not more than supposable, that the ludicrous 
incongruity of a slave-holding democracy nurtured upon the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the comical spectacle of white labor 
owning black labor, had something to do in quickening the sense 
of contrast which is the mountain of humor or is said to be so. 
But not to drive too hard a conjecture which must remain con- 
jecture, we may reasonably hope to find in the untrammelled, the 
almost unconditional life of the later and farther West, with its 
individualism limited by nothing but individualism, the outside 
causes of the first overflow of the spring. We are so fond of classi- 
fication, which we think is somehow interpretation, that one can- 
not resist the temptation it holds out in the case of the most un- 
classifiable things; and I must yield so far as to note that the 
earliest form of Mark Twain's work is characteristic of the greater 
part of it. The method used in "Innocents Abroad" and in 
" Eoughing It " is the method used in " llif e on the Mississippi," 
in " A Tramp Abroad " and in " Following the Equator," which 
constitute in bulk a good half of all his writings, as they express 
his dominant assthetics. If he had written the fictions alone, we 
should have had to recognize a rare inventive talent, a great im- 
agination and dramatic force; but I think it must be allowed 
that the personal books named overshadow the fictions. They 
have the qualities that give character to the fictions, and they 
have advantages that the fictions have not and that no fiction can 
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have. In them, under cover of his pseudonym, we come directly 
into the presence of the author, which is what the reader is always 
longing and seeking to do ; but unless the novelist is a conscience- 
less and tasteless recreant to the terms of his art, he cannot ad- 
mit the reader to his intimacy. The personal books of Mark 
Twain have not only the charm of the essay's inconsequent and 
desultory method, in which invention, fact, reflection and phi- 
losophy wander in after one another in any following that hap- 
pens, but they are of an immediate and most informal hospitality 
which admits you at once to the author's confidence, and makes 
you frankly welcome not only to his thought, but to his way of 
thinking. He takes no trouble in the matter, and he asks yon 
to take none. All that he requires is that you will have common 
sense, and be able to tell a joke when you see it. Otherwise the 
whole furnishing of his mental mansion is at your service, to make 
such use as you can of it, but he will not be always directing 
your course or requiring you to enjoy yourself in this or that 
order. 

In the case of the fictions, he conceives that his first affair is 
to tell a story, and a story when you are once launched upon it 
does not admit of deviation without some hurt to itself. In Mark 
Twain's novels, whether they are for boys or for men, the episodes 
are only those that illustrate the main narrative or relate to it, 
though he might have allowed himself somewhat larger latitude 
in the old-fashioned tradition which he has oftenest observed in 
them. When it comes'to the critical writings, which again are 
personal, and which, whether they are criticisms of literature or of 
life, are always so striking, he is quite relentlessly logical and co- 
herent. Here there is no lounging or sauntering, with entertain- 
ing or edifying digressions. The object is in view from the first, 
and the reasoning is straightforwardly to it throughout. This is 
as notable in the admirable paper on the Jews, or on the Austrian 
situation, as in that on Harriet Shelley or that on Cooper's novels. 
The facts are first ascertained with a conscience uncommon in 
critical writing of any kind, and then they are handled with vigor 
and precision till the polemic is over. It does not so much matter 
whether you agree with the critic or not ; what you have to own is 
that here is a man of strong convictions, clear ideas and ardent 
sentiments, based mainly upon common sense of extraordinary 
depth and breadth. 
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V. 

In fact, what finally appeals to you in Mark Twain, and what 
may hereafter be his peril with his readers, is his common sense. 
It is well to eat humble pie when one comes to it at the table 
d'hoie of life, and I wish here to offer my brother literary men a 
piece of it that I never refuse myself. It is true that other men 
do not really expect much common sense of us, whether we are 
poets or novelists or humorists. They may enjoy our company, 
and they may like us or pity us, but they do not take us very 
seriously, and they would as soon we were fools as not if we will 
only divert or comfort or inspire them. Especially if we are hu- 
morists do they doubt our practical wisdom; they are apt at first 
sight to take our sense for a part of the joke, and the humorist 
who convinces them that he is a man of as much sense as any of 
them, and possibly more, is in the parlous case of having given 
them hostages for seriousness which he may not finally be able to 
redeem. 

I should say in the haste to which every inquiry of this sort 
seems subject that this was precisely the case with Mark Twain. 
The exceptional observer must have known from the beginning 
that he was a thinker of courageous originality and penetrating 
sagacity, even when he seemed to be joking; but in the process 
of time it has come to such a pass with him that the wayfaring 
man can hardly shirk knowledge of the fact. The fact is thrown 
into sudden and picturesque relief by his return to his country 
after a lapse of time long enough to have let a new generation 
grow up in knowledge of him. The projection of his reputation 
against a background of foreign appreciation, more or less lumin- 
ous, such as no other American author has enjoyed, has little 
or nothing to do with his acceptance on the new terms. Those 
poor Germans, Austrians, Englishmen and Frenchmen who have 
been, from time to time in the last ten years, trying to show their 
esteem for his peculiar gifts could never come as close to the heart 
of his humor as we could; we might well doubt if they could 
fathom all his wisdom, which begins and ends in his humor; and 
if ever they seemed to chance upon his full significance, we 
naturally felt a kind of grudge, when we could not call it their 
luck, and suspected him of being less significant in the given 
instances than they supposed. The danger which he now runs 
with us is neither heightened nor lessened by the spread of his 
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fame,, but is an effect from intrinsic causes. Possibly it might 
not have been so great if he had come back comparatively for- 
gotten; it is certain only that in coming back more remembered 
than ever, he confronts a generation which began to know him not 
merely by his personal books and his fiction, but by those criti- 
cisms of life and literature which have more recently attested 
his interest in the graver and weightier things. 

Graver and weightier, people call them, but whether they are 
really more important than the lighter things, I am by no means 
sure. What I am amused with, independently of the final truth, 
is the possibility that his newer audience will exact this serious 
mood of Mr. Clemens, whereas we of his older world only suf- 
fered it, and were of a high conceit with our liberality in allow- 
ing a humorist sometimes to be a philosopher. Some of us, indeed, 
not to be invidiously specific as to whom, were always aware of 
potentialities in him, which he seemed to hold in check, or to 
trust doubtfully to his reader as if he thought they might be 
thought part of the joke. Looking back over his work now, the 
later reader would probably be able to point out to earlier readers 
the evidence of a constant growth in the direction of something 
like recognized authority in matters of public import, especially 
those that were subject to the action of the public conscience as 
well as the public interest, until now hardly any man writing 
upon such matters is heard so willingly by all sorts of men. All 
of us, for instance, have read somewhat of the conditions in South 
Africa which have eventuated in the present effort of certain 
British politicians to destroy two free Eepublics in the interest 
of certain British speculators; but I doubt if we have found the 
ease anywhere so well stated as in the closing chapters of Mark 
Twain's " Following the Equator." His estimate of the military 
character of the belligerents on either side is of the prophetic 
cast which can come only from the thorough assimilation of ac- 
complished facts ; and in those passages the student of the actual 
war can spell its anticipative history. It is by such handling of 
such questions, unpremeditated and almost casual as it seems, 
that Mark Twain has won his claim to be heard on any public 
matter, and achieved the odd sort of primacy which he now enjoys. 

But it would be rather awful if the general recognition of his 
prophetic function should implicate the renunciation of the humor 
that has endeared him to mankind. It would be well for his 
vol. cxoi. — no. 655. 54 
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younger following to beware of reversing the error of the elder, 
and taking everything in earnest, as these once took nothing in 
earnest from him. To reverse that error would not be always to 
find his true meaning, and perhaps we shall best arrive at this 
by shunning each other's mistakes. In the light of the more mod- 
ern appreciation, we elders may be able to see some things seri- 
ously that we once thought pure drolling, and from our experience 
his younger admirers may learn to receive as drolling some things 
that they might otherwise accept as preaching. What we all 
should wish to do is to keep Mark Twain what he has always 
been: a comic force unique in the power of charming us out of 
our cares and troubles, united with as potent an ethic sense of the 
duties, public and private, which no man denies in himself with- 
out being false to other men. I think we may hope for the best 
he can do to help us deserve our self-respect, without forming 
Mark Twain societies to read philanthropic meanings into his jokes 
or studying the Jumping Frog as the allegory of an imperial^ 
izing Republic. I trust the time may be far distant when the 
Meditation at the Tomb of Adam shall be memorized and de- 
claimed by ingenuous youth as a mystical appeal for human 
solidarity. 

W. D. Howells. 



